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HOCKING'S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION: AN EMPIR- 
ICAL DEVELOPMENT OF ABSOLUTISM. 

TN spite of the many and generally appreciative notices of 
-*- Professor W. E. Hocking's recently published volume 1 which 
have appeared, there must be many readers of the book itself 
who will regret the fact that certain of its doctrines and argu- 
ments, which are of the very greatest philosophical interest, 
have, for the most part, been passed over by the reviewers with 
scarcely a word of comment. It may not be altogether inappro- 
priate, therefore, for one whose own philosophical creed is far 
from identical with that of the author under consideration to 
suggest special examination of certain features of the book, 
which, as it seems to him, ought to secure for it a permanent 
place in the history of modern philosophy. 

The historical significance of the philosophy before us can be 
best indicated, perhaps, by calling attention to its relation to the 
elemental types of idealism, meaning by that term for the present 
the interpretation of physical reality as being essentially idea. 
These elemental forms of idealism are three: the mystical, the 
logical, and the psychological. According to mystical idealism, 
the things of the physical world are not realities but mere ideas, 
illusory appearances in the finite mind. This dogma is due to 
the suggestion which comes from the more extreme mystical 
experiences, in which, because of the concentration of attention 
upon the religious object, the physical environment lapses from 
consciousness, so that the religious object alone seems to be real. 
The earliest idealists of India were probably of this type, and in 
the history of European thought we find it best illustrated, per- 
haps, in Meister Eckhart. In logical idealism, the physical 
object is declared to be, in so far as it is real, identical with the 
logical idea, the abstract universal. This dogma is due to the 
suggestion which comes from the fact that in judgment the object 
(subject-matter) is represented by a logical idea (predicate). 

1 The Meaning of Cod in Human Experience, New Haven, 1912. 
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The functional equivalence of subject and predicate for the pur- 
poses underlying the judgment is taken as an ontological identity 
of the thing judged about and the abstract idea used to represent 
it; and so the reality of the thing is assumed to be the absolute 
idea, i. e., the absolutely satisfactory idea. Of this logical 
idealism Plato is our classical representative. The third ele- 
mental type of idealism, the psychological, is due to a suggestion 
which easily occurs in connection with the beginning of psycho- 
logical study. The objects of illusory and hallucinatory experi- 
ence and of erroneous thought are commonly shown by further 
experience to have been unreal. But they did have an existence 
of some sort; they were the temporary objects of the individual 
subject because of the conscious activity of that subject. And 
so attention is called to the relation of the object to the subject 
in conjunction with the fact of the dependence of these par- 
ticular unreal objects upon the subject. But attention is also 
likely to be called — in the study of psychology, if not otherwise — 
to the similarity between the relation of illusory objects and that 
of all experienced objects to the same subject. Hence it is 
suggested that all objects are alike dependent for their existence 
upon their being experienced or thought of by some subject. 
The result is the dogma of psychological idealism, typically 
represented by Berkeley. Of these three elemental types of 
idealism, the logical is objective, but abstract; the psychological 
is concrete, but subjective; while the mystical may be said to 
have been not only subjective, but, in a sense, abstract; for it 
the physical is not real, even in the relation in which it appears. 
Now it is the distinctive characteristic of Hocking's idealism 
that what it attempts is virtually a synthesis of all three ele- 
mental forms of idealism, the mystical, the logical, and the 
psychological. Up to the present, modern idealism in its most 
typical form has been a combination of logical with psychological 
idealism. The physical object is regarded as the combination 
of the universal or logical idea with the particular or psychological 
idea. Of this logical-psychological idealism the most char- 
acteristic variety is the monistic type, represented by Hegel. 
It is absolute idealism in its modern, as opposed to the ancient, 
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Platonic form. It views ultimate reality as the Absolute Idea, 
not the abstract but the Concrete Universal, the unity of all 
reality and rational thought in one completely experienced, 
completely rational thought-system. To this logical-psycho- 
logical idealism in its Hegelian form Hocking would add the 
missing element, viz., the idealism of the mystic. Thus he would 
bring to absolute idealism the much-needed support of verifica- 
tion, real or supposed, in the mystical experience, and at the same 
time would teach the idealist to worship his "Absolute." 

But Professor Hocking does not leave this interesting philo- 
sophical system without further argument in its support. When 
the different steps in the supporting train of thought are viewed 
together they are seen to constitute an ingenious dialectic, 
leading from ordinary naturalism to a "realism of the Absolute," 
essentially identical with absolute idealism, especially as con- 
cerns its doctrine of the physical object. The dialectic is as 
follows: The original thesis is natrual realism, to which an 
antithesis is found in subjective idealism. These are synthesized 
in the idea of awareness, more or less immediate, of some other 
mind. This is then taken as the thesis of a new dialectical move- 
ment. The antithesis is found in the fact that we are empirical 
knowers, and the synthesis in the idea of an Absolute Knower, 
creating the finite self and its object in one and the same act of 
knowledge. This involves a realistic view of the religious object, 
the Absolute, but an idealistic interpretation of the physical 
world. 

Now concerning this dialectic it is to be said that, granting the 
original thesis and antithesis, all the rest necessarily follows, the 
second antithetical consideration, that we are all empirical 
knowers, being evident beyond dispute. If it be true, as natural 
realism maintains, that in sense-perception we each have imme- 
diate awareness of one and the same single object, the qualities 
of which, primary and secondary, do not depend for their 
existence upon our individual experiencing of them ; and if it be 
also true, as subjective idealism contends, that we each of us 
construct the object in perceiving it, it necessarily follows that 
different finite subjects have mutually penetrating experiences. 
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A perceives a content of B's mind; through his own thought- 
activity he constructs an experienced object, and this identical 
object B also constructs in perceiving it. But this applies only 
in so far as one is active in the process of perception ; if one were 
a mere passive recipient of the contents of perception, the argu- 
ment would not hold; sense-materials given ab extra to separate 
individual subjects would not be one and the same object im- 
mediately present in different minds. And yet this is just what 
we find to be the case; we are empirical knowers; the materials 
of perception are given to us and passively received by us. How 
then can the thesis (awareness of other mind in the immediate 
awareness of its object) and the antithesis (receptivity in per- 
ception) both be true? This can only be if the apparent passivity 
of empirical knowledge be interpreted as the activity of an 
absolute mind, who is also active in the thought-activity of 
each and every mind of whose objects I am immediately con- 
scious. On this view, then, the other mind of which I am con- 
scious in my knowledge of the physical world, is not the mind of 
my finite neighbor, but the Absolute Mind, the All-Knower and 
All-Creator. 

If now our interpretation of Hocking's thought at this point is 
correct, we not only can, but, as has already been said, we must 
agree with him in his conclusion, provided we have already 
admitted the original thesis and antithesis. But are we intel- 
lectually justified in granting him this initial advantage? On 
the contrary, we would claim that, as a matter of fact, both the 
thesis and the antithesis, both natural realism and subjective 
idealism, are not simply inadequate and in need of supplementa- 
tion in the course of the ensuing dialectic; they are open to 
more serious objection. It is often supposed that one must 
accept either natural realism or subjective idealism, but that to 
accept the one is to reject the other. Hocking, as we have seen, 
accepts them both, and out of the apparent contradiction be- 
tween them develops his dialectic. ,In our opinion, however, of 
these supposed alternatives we should accept neither. There is 
a third possibility, by means of which we may avoid the natural 
error of the one without falling into the sophisticated absurdity 
of the other. 
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It is not our primary concern here to expound this other view, 
but rather to discuss that of the author before us; and yet, for 
the sake of clearness and to avoid dogmatism at this point, some 
indication of the nature of our own position must be offered, 
as well as some reference to the untenable features of natural 
realism and subjective idealism. Natural realism is, in its doc- 
trine of secondary qualities, a mere dogma, untenable on critical 
grounds. Not only is it true that for no legitimate human pur- 
pose, practical or theoretical, is it necessary to assume the exist- 
ence of colors, sounds, and other sense-qualities when they are 
not being sensed: the facts of illusion and other variations in 
sense-qualities due to subjective causes make the doctrine of 
the independent existence of all secondary qualities so absurd 
as to be practically inconceivable, while to contend that only 
some of these qualities exist independently is to take refuge in 
arbitrary assertion in order to hide the break-down of a definite 
theory. Subjective idealism, on the other hand, falls into the 
opposite error of supposing that because the mind is active in 
perception it must be supposed to construct that which is per- 
ceived, in the very act of perceiving it — a view often supported 
by the fallacious argument from the "egocentric predicament." 
In distinction from both of these extreme views, another theory 
may be suggested. For practical and scientific purposes we 
must suppose as a minimum of independent physical reality a 
definite quantity of physical energy existing in certain relations, 
and changing in the ways described in the laws of the physical 
sciences. These primary qualities and relations are not only 
the minimum that may be insisted upon as independently real, 
if we are to think of the universe as an orderly system; they are 
also the maximum that must be insisted upon. Let us, then, 
suppose that the secondary or sense-qualities are products of 
sense-activity, a creative psychical activity which has been 
inherited from the animal ancestors of the race as an exceedingly 
useful variation, enabling the living organism to adjust itself to 
its physical environment. These sense-qualities would be data 
for thought, indeed, but products of sense. A little reflection 
will show that this view can be so developed as to provide a 
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theory of physical reality and of perception free from the objec- 
tionable features of both natural realism and subjective idealism, 
and retaining the valid elements of each. This means, however, 
that the whole dialectical argument for absolute idealism founded 
upon the contradiction between these two views falls to the 
ground. 

Our author has not, however, left his position without further 
support. In fact, each successive thesis is supported by an 
appeal to intuition and the cognitive value of feeling. The first 
thesis, natural realism with its doctrine of the independent 
existence of secondary qualities, is supported by citing with 
approval Fechner's intuitive certainty that this "day- view" of 
the world must be the true one, rather than the "night- view,'' 
according to which it would be, in its independent reality, destitute 
of all the colors, sounds, and other sense-qualities perceived by 
man. The first synthesis, or second thesis, the doctrine of the 
immediate awareness of other mind, is supported by reference to 
the analogous fact of the increased measure of intuitive under- 
standing of other persons possible in and through sympathy and 
love. The final synthesis, that ' ' Realism of the Absolute — not far 
removed from Absolute Idealism," is supported by appeal to 
the mystical consciousness. The certitude of religious feeling 
is regarded as the consummation of that intuitive knowledge 
of the Absolute which is the possession of every human experienc- 
ing subject. 

We are here at the point of transition from Hocking's idealism 
to his realism. When we come to his ultimate metaphysics we 
find him an idealist with reference to the physical object and a 
realist with reference to the religious Object. Beginning as a 
realist, and claiming to find the physical world unreal, he takes 
refuge in the reality of God. Speaking ultimately, "Because 
the world is not, God is." But this appeal to intuition as a 
support for his mystical absolute idealism is not, in our opinion, 
so important as is the use he makes of it in finding a foundation 
for religious realism. The present writer would agree that, upon 
the basis of religious experience at its best, the assertion that the 
object of religious dependence exists, is justified; but he would 
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couple this assertion of the existence of the religious Object 
with the claim, upon an analogous basis, that physical objects 
exist. To say, " Because the world is, God is," may be admitted 
to be, as our author would claim, to dogmatize overmuch and to 
offer for religious belief an inadequate defense ; but to say, as he 
himself does, "Because the world is not, God is," must be 
regarded as a virtual, though unintentional, betrayal of religion 
to its enemies. Even when the "is not" is interpreted as mean- 
ing "is dependent upon consciousness for its existence," it still 
involves the giving of an unsound reason for a sound position. 
It preserves the fallacious dogma of subjective idealism. Phys- 
ical realism and religious realism belong together; for reasons 
similar to those we have for affirming the existence of physical 
objects, a person of adequate religious experience is entitled, we 
would contend, to affirm the existence of God. The idealist who 
says, "God is real, and the world is mere idea," is no more 
rational than the materialist, who says, "The world is real, and 
God is a mere idea." God and the world are both real. If it 
must be maintained that God created the world, this creation 
must be conceived realistically, not idealistically. We are to 
believe that God is, neither because we believe that the world is 
not, nor because we believe that it is, primarily. The world is, 
and God is ; both statements hold for similar good and sufficient, 
empirical reasons. 

Hocking's religious realism can be dissociated, however — at 
least in its innermost essence — from his physical idealism; and 
it is in connection with this religious realism, we take it, that he 
has made his most permanent and important contribution to the 
philosophy of religion. At any rate, this realistic feature of the 
philosophy before us deserves our careful examination. It is to 
be taken as one of many expressions of a rapidly growing and 
deeply significant movement within contemporary philosophy — 
the new intuitionism, as we may call it. Unlike the older intui- 
tionism, which was mainly interested in "rational intuition," 
this newer movement is an empirical intuitionism; it consists 
in the claim that in normal human experience there is an imme- 
diate awareness of independently existing objects, qualities, 
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relations, and values. The new realism, with its somewhat 
over-zealous insistence upon the independent existence of primary 
and secondary qualities and relations, and that in large measure as 
immediately experienced; the combination of empirical intui- 
tionism and neo-vitalism so brilliantly expounded by Bergson; 
the new ethical intuitionism, with its doctrine of the intuitive 
appreciation, in experience, of the good which is the true end of 
moral action — these together with what may be called the new 
mysticism, or, more broadly, the new realism in religion, are 
probably the most important expressions of this vitalizing current 
in present-day philosophy. 

Of the application of this new intuitionistic or realistic way of 
thinking in the field of religion, certainly no more adequate or 
striking illustration is to be found in the literature of the day 
than Professor Hocking's exposition, in the pages before us, of 
"the meaning of God in human experience." It would almost 
seem as if he had taken his cue from such intimate social experi- 
ences as human sympathy and love : the quickening of apprecia- 
tion and intuitive understanding in and through the heightening 
of feeling calls attention to the cognitive value of feeling in gen- 
eral. "All positive feeling . . . reaches its terminus in knowl- 
edge. All feeling means to install some experience which is 
essentially cognitive: it is idea-apart-from-its-object tending to 
become idea-in-presence-of-its-object, which is 'cognizance,' or 
experiential knowledge." Hence the endorsement of Fechner's 
appeal to feeling for the support of natural realism, and the 
evident willingness to take as nearly as possible at face-value 
the characteristic affirmations of the religious mystic. 

Now this recourse to intuition and feeling is doubtless proving 
itself a fructifying influence in contemporary thought; but there 
is constant danger of its leading to unduly dogmatic affirmations 
and incompletely scientific modes of thought. There is a wel- 
come awaiting the new intuitionism, if only it shows that it can 
be sufficiently critical. Like its methodological opposite, prag- 
matism, intuitionism may easily be so uncritical as to fall short 
of scientific procedure. There is no absolute chasm, such as 
Bergson seems to think exists, between intuition and analysis. 
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What he regards as intuitive insight is often simply the occurrence 
of an hypothesis to the mind after the discovery of the data in 
the light of which it is sufficiently verified. As the scientifically- 
minded find the end and consummation of their working hy- 
potheses in the intuitive certitude of the verifying experience — 
not a mere satisfaction of the passing purpose, but an illumination 
of the knowing mind — so also do the scientifically-minded recog- 
nize the universal propriety and in general the theoretical neces- 
sity of further practical tests of our intuitive certainties. Intui- 
tionism and pragmatism are insufficiently critical so long as they 
fall short of satisfying the canons of scientific verification, and 
each becomes more critical and scientific in proportion as it is 
supplemented by the other. Nor will a merely "negative prag- 
matism," which Professor Hocking endorses, render intuitionism 
adequately critical. On the contrary, not even negative prag- 
matism is valid, unless some sort of positive pragmatism is also 
true. Of course we cannot be critical and say, "Whatever 
works, is true;" but neither are we warranted in saying, "That 
which does not work, is not true," unless it is also true that there 
is some positive relation between working and truth, some kind 
of working which is a criterion of truth. When pragmatism is 
critical and scientific, what it really means is that truth is repre- 
sentation of reality by idea, of subject by predicate, sufficient 
(positively and negatively) for whatever purposes ought to be 
considered in making the judgment, the purpose of the scientist 
being included. Or, in other words, truth is representation of 
reality sufficient for all purposes — practically speaking, of course. 
On the other hand, from this point of view intuitive certainty 
with reference to any judgment is the feeling that the judgment 
represents the reality in a way not needing to be changed, save 
by way of supplementation, i. e., not needing to be cancelled, 
for any legitimate purpose whatsoever. In other words, intuitive 
certainty is the feeling that the representation of reality in ques- 
tion will work for each and every legitimate, pertinent purpose. 
A critical and scientific intuitive certainty is such a feeling, 
arrived at in the way prescribed by the principles of induction; 
in other words, it is the certainty of scientific verification. All 
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of which amounts to saying that a scientific critical intuition- 
ism and a scientific critical pragmatism are one and the same 
methodology. 

Let us now examine Hocking's intuitionism, as seen in the 
support of his provisional realism in the interpretation of nature 
and his absolute realism in religion. 

With respect to the natural realism, the procedure adopted is 
peculiar. At first, as with Fechner, intuitive awareness of an 
independent Nature, with all its secondary as well as primary 
qualities, is accepted as valid. Then, because of certain contra- 
dictions which appear in this view, the whole idea of an inde- 
pendent Nature is summarily rejected. It is assumed throughout 
that all elements of Nature-as-perceived must stand or fall 
together, and upon the dialectical imagination is imposed the 
burden of conceiving how this total world of Nature-as-perceived 
can at the same be and not be independently real. As against 
this, in correction of the original intuition of natural realism, 
we would again suggest the critical realism which, by explaining 
some of the qualities of the physical object as independently real 
and others as dependent upon its being sensed, would obviate 
self-contradiction and the necessity of the dialectic of absolute 
idealism. 

Our examination of the intuitional support adduced for re- 
ligious realism must needs be more extended. Our author pre- 
pares for this appeal to intuition by setting forth a revised version 
of the ancient ontological argument. All other theistic argu- 
ments he rejects as futile; in idealistic fashion he declares: " It is 
some leap from idea to reality that constitutes the essential move- 
ment of the mind to God. . . . The ontological argument is the 
only proof of God." Inasmuch as the author regards this point 
as of crucial importance, it will be well for us to compare his 
version of the argument with its most important historic forms. 
It is important to recall that the ontological argument has always 
involved a dilemma. It might start with the idea of a perfect 
being, which was easily identified with God, but which could not 
be proved to be really existent, save on the assumption of mediae- 
val Platonism that the universal, which, to us, is abstract, is 
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the true reality. On the other hand, instead of the idea of a 
perfect being, the idea of a being "a greater than which does not 
exist" might be taken as the starting-point. In this case it was 
easily shown that such a being really existed, but it could not 
be readily shown that this being was what religion means by 
God. Strictly considered, the one argument, that a perfect 
being is a being, and so exists, was mere dogma, the most glaring 
possible example of begging the question; the other, that the 
greatest existing being exists, was the most trifling of propositions, 
a mere truism. 

The former method— reasoning from the abstract universal to 
real existence— was the course pursued by Anselm. In Descartes 
we find it radically altered by being combined with the causal 
argument — a telling tribute to the rising prestige of the em- 
pirical procedure. Nowadays the common philosophical attitude 
toward this argument is well represented by Simmel, who defines 
God as personal and of absolutely ideal character, but who then 
has to admit, "We know what God is, but not that he is;" or 
by the reviewer of a recent exposition, from a liberal point of 
view, of "the Christian doctrine of God," who admits that this 
picture of God is one to which we feel no moral repugnance, but 
who hastens to add that one most important attribute has been 
omitted from the sketch, viz., the attribute of non-existence. 

The other course, which may be thought of as a modified 
ontological argument, starting from the idea of Absolute Reality 
and assuming its existence forthwith, trusting to philosophical 
considerations or mystical intuition to lead to its identification 
with God, has had a more honorable history. It is involved in 
Spinoza's philosophy of substance and in Leibnitz's idea of the 
highest monad, but it is Hegel whom we must regard as its clas- 
sical exponent. Starting with the reality of concrete experience, 
he finds in the concept of Being the most fundamental category 
involved in its interpretation. Then, finally, claiming to have 
shown by means of his dialectical logic that experienced Being 
must be interpreted ultimately as Absolute Spirit (and so, as 
God), he is able to turn about and say that whatever else this 
Absolute may be, it at least is. Instead of Anselm's mere 
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universal in abstraction from all particularity, and instead of the 
abstract particulars of Anselm's nominalist critics, Hegel claims 
that Reality is the "Concrete Universal," the Absolute Idea 
which includes all the particularity of immediate experience, and 
from which, of course, concrete existence can be readily deduced. 
Hocking's ontological argument is essentially Hegelian as 
compared with the Anselmic, and yet it goes far beyond the 
thought of Hegel. Not only is there a large measure of originality 
in the dialectic, which proceeds from totality to spiritual unity, 
from reality as a whole, or the 'whole-idea,' to other mind as 
Absolute Creative Spirit; what is more important for our present 
purpose is the way in which the good work of Hegel is carried 
further in the transferring of the ontological argument from its 
former purely apriori to its true empirical basis. God must be 
discovered in experience, he claims. "No proof of God can be 
deductive. . . . The ontological argument in its true form is a 
report of experience." The procedure is briefly as follows: 
There are some ideas which we never could have had without 
having first had an experience of the realities of which they are 
the ideas. For example, we could never have had any idea of the 
world, or of self, or of other mind, if we had never had an experi- 
ence in which there was an intuitive awareness, a feeling of being 
in the presence of the world as a whole, or an immediate awareness 
of the presence of the self as a whole in our conscious states, or 
of the presence of other mind as a whole in our experience of 
not being alone in knowing the world, our intuitive awareness 
that our fragmentary experiences of nature are phases of one 
and the same real world; in other words, the idea of a social 
experience would not be possible unless such an experience were 
actual. Indeed, we could never have had the idea of Reality as 
a Whole, if we had not first had an intuitive awareness or feeling 
of the presence of Reality as a Whole. In fact this is an experi- 
ence prior to the distinct consciousness of the world, or of self, 
or of other mind, as such; the most primitive intuition of the 
infant consciousness is this feeling of the presence of Reality as a 
Whole. Ultimately — so it is claimed — we know that the world 
and self and other mind are all real, because we know that the 
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Whole is real ; and we know this, because we have experienced the 
Whole, we have felt its presence. 

Now this most primitive and fundamental of all intuitions, the 
intuition of the Whole, is the essential thing, it is claimed, in the 
religious experience of the mystic. The religious mystic is the 
individual whose specialty is the return from consciousness of 
the parts to consciousness of the Whole. This consciousness is 
the essence of worship, and it is for this that the mystic seeks 
solitude and detachment from all particular things and persons. 
From the idea of the religious object, then, from the idea of 
Absolute Reality, Reality as a Whole, one can affirm its exist- 
ence, because the idea itself is possible only through an experience 
which is the beginning and the true end of all human experience, 
the experience of the presence of Reality as a Whole. Thus it 
comes that, whether or not the mystic knows anything else about 
God, he knows this much at least with absolute certainty, viz., 
that the religious Object exists, and he knows this, it is claimed, 
because he has experienced the presence of that religious Object; 
he has felt the presence of Absolute Reality, the Whole. 

The same general argument is also stated in a form that re- 
minds one more distinctly of Hegel and Bradley. We criticize 
our ideas by means of others which we regard as more adequate. 
This must mean that there are always ideas which we regard as 
ultimate and beyond criticism. Such is the idea of the Whole. 
We criticize partial views by means of an idea of the Whole, and 
beyond this whole-view there is nothing by means of which we 
may criticize it. It must therefore be regarded as the reality; 
that which cannot be criticized must be so; and the Whole is 
therefore that which undoubtedly exists. What the content of 
this Whole is, is determined, as we have seen, by the dialectic. 

Here the thought is moving again along the idealistic line. 
The dialectical argument for absolute idealism we have already 
examined, but we must now give attention to the argument for 
idealism drawn from the mystical experience. Fortunately for 
the idealist — or is it unfortunately? — several of the most char- 
acteristic ideas — errors, as it seems to us — of idealism seem to be 
confirmed in the characteristic experience of the mystic. Hock- 
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ing recognizes some of the suggestions of the mystical experience 
as erroneous. "The mystic," he says, "in reporting what he has 
experienced, has attributed to the objects of his experience some 
qualities which belong rather to his own inner state." " Is it not 
more probable," he asks, "that those words, 'one, immediate, 
ineffable,' which describe the Reality of the negative metaphysics, 
are in their first intention descriptions of the mystic's inner 
experience? May it not be that those negations which have 
passed for metaphysical definitions are in their original meaning 
rather confessions of mental obstruction and difficulty than 
assertions about the Absolute? There is a wide difference be- 
tween saying, 'My experience of Reality is ineffable' (passing 
my present powers of expression), and saying, 'Reality is in- 
effable' (without predicates)." This is good criticism as far 
as it goes, but its principle ought to be applied further. There 
is equal justification for the view that the relative unreality or 
merely ideal existence of the physical and the finite, and the 
absolute perfection and timelessness and practically undiffer- 
entiated divinity of the Whole, together with other features of 
absolute idealism which seem to be confirmed by the mystical 
experience, are mistaken applications to the object of what is 
simply a transient modification of the subject. It cannot be 
maintained that the author's attitude toward religious mysticism 
is other than highly critical; and yet he fails to rule out these 
characteristic suggestions of extreme mysticism, doubtless be- 
cause of their agreement with the doctrines of absolute idealism. 
But even apart from the objections to be urged against the way 
in which mysticism is appealed to in support of absolute idealism, 
there is room for a still more fundamental criticism with regard 
to the estimate placed upon mysticism in this philosophy of 
religion. Religious experience is identified too exclusively with 
the mystical phase of that experience. It is recognized that 
adoration or worship is not the whole of life, that the necessities 
of practical life require that one should turn from contemplation 
of the Whole to particular adjustments to the parts, and even 
that the practical life is greatly enriched as a result of the mystical 
experience ; but it ought to be more fully recognized that religious 
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adjustment has place in this practical phase of life as truly as in 
the life of contemplation. Hocking calls attention to the normal 
alternation between work and worship, but he gives the impres- 
sion that the mere will to worship is sufficient by itself as a norma- 
tive principle to control this alternation. This, however, is 
manifestly a one-sided principle; it will produce and regulate 
only the movement from work to worship. For the movement 
from worship to work, instinct and the natural necessities of life 
have not always proved a sufficient guide. The history of 
mysticism, especially in its quietistic and ascetic manifestations, 
shows the necessity of the will to worship being explicitly offset 
by the will to do a worthy work. 

Indeed our contention would be that, so far from the distinctly 
mystical experience being the only phase of religious experience, 
it is not even its primary phase. Religion is primarily an 
adjustment to the religious Object for practical ends. Religious 
experience is primarily the practical experience immediately 
resulting from this adjustment. The mystical contemplation 
of the religious Object to which a practical adjustment has been 
successfully made is itself a religious experience, but it is, origi- 
nally, at least, a secondary experience, as compared with that 
of practical religion. To be sure, mystical religion may come to 
be more highly regarded than practical religion, and that with 
justice, especially in the case of the less rational religions. More- 
over, without some measure of mystical contemplation, religion 
will never come to have any great practical value. But practical 
religion is bound to develop in rationality, and thereby of neces- 
sity in morality: and it is this moral, practical religion which is 
of greatest value, we would maintain, for religious knowledge. 
We know what the religious object is, by observing what it does 
when successful adjustment is made to it for a moral and rational 
end. The results of moral, practical religion can always endure 
the test of mystical contemplation; but, as we have seen, what 
is suggested in the more extreme manifestations of mysticism 
will not always stand the test of criticism from the non-mystical, 
but practical and moral point of view. 

We are now ready to indicate our position with reference to 
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Hocking's empirical-ontological argument. In brief our judg- 
ment is this, that it is the empirical, rather than the so-called 
ontological element that is of the most vital importance. Instead 
of saying, as Hocking does, that the ontological argument is the 
only proof of the existence of God, we would maintain that the 
only sufficient and satisfactory proof of the existence of God is the 
empirical argument, the argument from religious experience. 
Nevertheless the ontological argument, or what remains of it 
after its many transmutations, still has the first and the final 
word in theistic argument. To show this, we must indicate, 
if only in barest outline, what we consider a valid argument for 
the existence of God. This will involve a consideration of the 
classical theistic arguments. 

The classical arguments for the existence of God are the moral, 
the cosmological or aetiological, the teleological and the onto- 
logical. To these has been added the epistemological, or ideal- 
istic. This last is to the effect that physical objects are mere ideas, 
capable of existing, therefore, only in some mind; but inasmuch 
as physical objects existed before there were any human minds, 
they must have existed in some superhuman or divine mind. 
This argument, in view of the untenability of idealism, is abso- 
lutely worthless. In its place we would take as our starting 
point a realistic position similar to the first stage of the onto- 
logical argument as employed by Hocking. We are in immediate, 
experiential, and therefore cognitive, relations with Absolute 
Reality. Moreover, we are intuitively conscious that this 
Reality, in the presence of which we are, is one reality, a Whole. 
That is, we know that Reality as a Whole exists, although we do 
not know at the beginning what it is; we do not know that it is 
Absolute Mind. 

The moral argument is commonly associated with the Kantian 
point of view, but it is also the essentially pragmatic argument. 
It consists in the postulate of the reality of God, on the ground 
that his existence, or belief in his existence, is morally necessary; 
not simply, as Kant seems to have felt, to guarantee immortality 
and the adequate happiness of the virtuous in a future life, but 
rather for the gaining of that special experience of deliverance, 
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of liberation, of moral uplift through religious dependence, which 
in the language of moral religion itself is called "salvation." 
It is thus the feeling that there ought to be a God, transformed 
by the "will to believe" into the assertion that there must be 
and is a God. But to be convinced of the moral need of God is 
not to escape religious agnosticism. Belief based upon the mere 
will to believe, even when that belief is thoroughly moral, does 
not amount to knowledge. It is still an unverified hypothesis. 
It is only when the God whom man needs for the realization of 
his highest possibilities is experienced, found "revealed," in an 
experience which can be called "salvation," that man knows 
"that God is, and that he is the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him." Thus the moral or pragmatic argument needs to 
be supplemented by the empirical argument, the argument from 
practical (and not merely mystical) religious experience, before it 
is adequate as a proof of the existence of God. 

The eetiological argument to the effect that we must posit an 
adequate first cause of the universe, and that this adequate first 
cause is God, is commonly supposed to have been left by Kant 
dilapidated beyond repair. Of his two main criticisms, that the 
argument involves an unjustifiable use of the category of causality 
beyond all possible human experience, and that in any case we 
could not know that the first cause so inferred was what we 
mean by God, it is the second only, in our opinion, that should 
be regarded as valid. When we have subjected the ambiguous 
conception of "possible experience" to critical examination, and 
have overcome the Kantian epistemological dualism and conse- 
quent agnosticism, we will see — with Renouvier, for example — 
that the affirmation of an adequate first creative cause is at once 
legitimate and necessary, any alternative involving the self- 
contradictory notion of an actual infinite number. But the 
other objection to this argument remains. We are still, so far as 
religion is concerned, upon the ground of agnosticism. All that 
this argument proves is that there must be some adequate 
creative first cause of the universe. What further that first 
cause is, and whether or not it is the God of religious faith, are 
questions which the argument leaves unanswered. There is an 
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setiological argument, however, which does reach to the God of 
religion as the ultimate cause. This is again the argument from 
religious experience. When man learns from his practical re- 
ligious experience that there is a Factor in Absolute Reality upon 
which he can depend to produce, in response to the proper re- 
ligious adjustment, a certain needed religious experience — not 
an emotional experience, except incidentally, but an uplift 
toward the ideal, especially the moral ideal — he has come to 
know God as the cause of the essential thing in his religious 
experience, that is, in the language of religion, as the "Author" 
of his "salvation." Whether this creative Cause of man's 
"salvation " is to be identified with the creative First Cause of the 
universe, is a question for theological and metaphysical theory; 
but in ordinary mystical religion there is an anticipatory intuition 
— not to be taken uncritically — that this will prove to be the 
truth. 

The teleological argument, by means of which it was supposed 
that one might prove the existence of God as the designer of the 
adaptations occurring in nature, has suffered much at the hands 
of its critics. In the first place, we have Kant, with his objection, 
already noted, to the trans-empirical application of the causal 
category, and his remark that at the most the teleological argu- 
ment would prove only a great Architect, and not God. Then 
come Darwin and his followers, showing, through their theories 
of natural and germinal selection, how unnecessary is the con- 
ception of this external Architect with his detailed plan according 
to which all adaptations are predetermined. And yet, on the 
other hand, we have Driesch's strongly supported theory of a 
non-mechanical factor in life-processes, directing morphogenesis 
(as "entelechy"), and the discharge of function (as the "psy- 
choid"), and Bergson's more than plausible doctrine of an 
Han vital underlying the facts of creative evolution and giving 
rise to an increasingly elaborate and dangerous complication of 
living forms. Rejecting as before Kant's rather dogmatic ag- 
nosticism, we are entitled to assert, we would hold, not design 
in any sense involving complete predetermination, but an ade- 
quate, and therefore non-mechanical, creative cause fundamental 
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to those factors in evolution which operate prior to natural and 
even germinal selection. It must be maintained, however, that 
this argument does not conduct us out of religious agnosticism. 
We do not, apart from further light, know that this adequate 
creative cause of evolution is the God of religion. Nevertheless 
there is a teleological argument which does attain to proof of the 
existence of the God of religion. This is again the empirical 
argument, the argument from the practical religious experience 
of spiritual "salvation." Through a critical and sufficiently 
sympathetic study of the history of practical religious experience 
there arises an understanding of what it is that the religious 
Object — defined as that Factor in human experience which pro- 
duces, on occasion of man's continued right religious adjust- 
ment, a definite and qualitatively predictable result — really can 
be depended upon to produce. This is found to be a process of 
what, in the now somewhat archaic language of religion, is called 
"sanctification," that is, the production of a growing conformity 
of the individual to the image of the ideal or "divine" man. 
As this Factor or Entelechy, guiding the spiritual development of 
those rightly adjusted thereto, the God of practical religious 
experience is known to exist. Whether the creative Cause of this 
spiritual evolution of the religious man is also the creative cause 
of biological evolution, is a question to be dealt with further by 
theological and metaphysical theory: but here again mystical 
religion intuitively surmises that this is indeed the case. 

Finally, we come once more to the ontological argument. 
Here again, as Hocking has seen, it is in connection with the 
empirical argument that it has its true place. It is not from the 
mere idea of God that we can prove the existence of God, but 
from a consciousness of God which is at the same time an experi- 
ence of God. But it should be recognized that this experience 
of God must be a practical religious experience. The mystic 
does not really know on sufficiently critical grounds that the 
object of his mystical contemplation is, a really existent divine 
Being, unless back of the mystical experience there has been 
the practical religious experience of "salvation," with its "revela- 
tion" of the presence and power of the living God. This God of 
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practical religious experience is not known therein as the Whole 
of Absolute Reality, but rather as a Factor in the whole, sufficient 
to be the cause of the religious experience of salvation. Just 
what God is, is to be learned through a scientific, empirical 
theological procedure, making use of observation and experiment 
in the practical religious life. And here we come upon the true 
place of the ontological argument. When man's practical re- 
ligious experience is what it ought to be, and his idea of God has 
become sufficiently empirical and scientific, he will know that 
the God of which he has an idea really exists. As certain as he 
is that there is a total Absolute Reality, and that nature and self 
and other minds are real, so certain will he be that the God of his 
theology is a fact of his practical religious experience, and so an 
absolute objective reality. Thus we see that ability to use the 
ontological argument— to know from a mere examination of our 
idea of God, without further argument, that God is real, just as 
we now pass immediately, or practically so, from the ideas of 
world and self and other mind to the assertion of their existence 
— to be able to do this is an ideal, not fully realized as yet, per- 
haps, by any one. On the one hand our experience of God is not 
deep or definite enough, and on the other hand our idea of God is 
not yet empirical or scientific enough; and each of these defects 
is aggravated by the other. The result tends to be that the more 
certain we are as to what God must be, the less sure we are of his 
existence; or the surer we are that God is, the more uncertain we 
become as to what his nature is. It is a serious inadequacy in 
the theistic argument of the book before us, that the admission 
is felt to be necessary that the God whose existence is demon- 
strated must be regarded as personal from one point of view, and 
as impersonal from another. But a really existing God can 
scarcely be both, and we do not know what we have proved 
until we know what we mean by our terms. If we only know that 
God is, and know not at all what God is, we know nothing. The 
indispensable preconditions of a warranted use of the ontological 
argument would seem to be the deepening and extending of 
practical religious experience, and the development of a scientific 
empirical theology. When finally in this way the so-called onto- 
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logical argument can be used without hesitation, it will be because 
the existence of God has become unquestionably certain, and all 
argument consequently unnecessary. And on our way toward 
this end we are aided not a little by this remarkable volume, " The 
Meaning of God in Human Experience." 

Douglas Clyde Macintosh. 

Yale University. 



